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THE  MIDDLE  EAST: 

Beneath  the  Sound  and  the  Fury 


Americans  struggling  to  understand  the 
Middle  East  may  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
cacophony  of  moral  pronouncements,  retali¬ 
atory  acts,  and  aggressive  statements  ema¬ 
nating  from  Washington  and  the  campaign 
trail. 

U.S.  "vital  interests,"  says  the  President, 
are  engaged  in  the  Persian  Gulf  area,  and  we 
will  defend  it  against  an  outside  threat  by 
"any  means  necessary,  including  military 
force."  The  U.S.  naval  presence  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  has  been  strengthened,  and  "we  are 
now  making  arrangements  for  key  naval  and 
air  facilities  to  be  used  by  our  forces  in  the 
region  of  Northeast  Africa  and  the  Persian 
Gulf." 

Fortunately,  many  U.S.  allies  and  Persian 
Gulf  nations  are  marching  to  a  different 
drummer.  The  world  community  has  united 


in  condemning  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af¬ 
ghanistan,  but  assessments  of  Soviet  inten¬ 
tions  in  the  Persian  Gulf  vary.  The  Gulf  States 
are  alarmed  by  U.S.  proposals. 

Kuwait's  Minister  of  State  for  Cabinet  Af¬ 
fairs  reportedly  said,  "The  people  of  this  re¬ 
gion  are  capable  of  preserving  their  own  se¬ 
curity  and  stability  . . .  and  they  reject  any 
interference  in  their  affairs." 

In  the  United  Arab  Emirates,  the  newspa¬ 
per  Al/Ittihad  speculated  that  the  U.S.  was 
seeking  to  exploit  the  Kremlin-backed  coup 
to  justify  an  expansion  of  its  own  military 
presence.  "The  big  powers  only  want  us  as  a 
market  for  weapons,  a  source  of  oil  and  an 
experimental  battlefield,"  according  to  the 
newspaper  editorial.  A  Kuwaiti  newspaper 
insisted,  "The  last  thing  we  want  is  protec¬ 
tion  and  the  last  thing  we  are  asking  for  is  his 


[Carter's]  nuclear  umbrella." 

The  Confererx:e  of  Islamic  nations  meet¬ 
ing  in  Pakistan  in  January  denounced  the 
"West"  for  reviving  imperialism  by  estab¬ 
lishing  new  bases  in  the  region.  Some  mem¬ 
bers  argued  unsuccessfully  that  a  resolution 
calling  for  Soviet  withdrawal  from  Afghanis¬ 
tan  should  be  exparxJed  te  encompass  a  call 
for  Israeli  withdrawal  from  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza.  Both  Jordanian  arxl  Saudi  leaders 
have  indicated  that  the  unresolved  Palestin¬ 
ian  issue  is  a  greater  threat  to  Middle  East 
stability  than  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  background  material  in  this  Newslet¬ 
ter  is  intended  to  help  readers  assess  U.S. 
policy  and  assist  their  Congressional  delega¬ 
tions  to  evaluate  Administration  requests  for 
authority  and  funds  to  continue  or  introduce 
new  programs  in  the  Middle  East 


DRAFT  REGISTRATION:  ESCALATING  THE  COLD  WAR 


On  Feb.  8,  Pres.  Carter  called  for  all  men  and  women  who  become 
1 9  and  20  in  1 980  to  register  at  their  local  post  offices  after  Congress 
votes  money  for  registration.  He  asked  Congress  for  $20.5  million  in 
FY80  supplemental  funds  and  $24.5  in  FY81  to  carry  out  this  draft 
registration  process.  He  must  also  obtain  special  legislation  to  permit 
registration  of  women. 

Pres.  Carter  first  called  for  draft  registration  in  his  Jan.  23  State  of  the 
Union  speech,  when  he  linked  it  to  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 
His  reversal  of  previous  policy  seemed  designed  to  send  a  message  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  to  take  a  tough  Presidential  stance  in  an  election 
year.  During  the  1979  Congressional  fight.  Administration  officials 
opposed  registration  as  militarily  unnecessary. 

The  Administration  says  draft  registration  should  not  be  viewed  as  a 
harbingerofa  full-fledged  draft.  But  already  high  Pentagon  officials  are 
calling  for  classification  and  examination  of  those  who  register,  and  the 
Selective  Service  System  is  preparing  plans  to  reactivate  draft  boards.  In 
addition,  the  Administration,  in  its  new  budget,  asked  Congress  to 
delete  Congressional  language  prohibiting  use  of  funds  for  inducting 
men  into  the  armed  forces.  To  activate  the  draft.  Congress  would  need 
to  remove  this  provision  and  specifically  amend  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  to  authorize  inductions. 


Draft  registration  is  not  a  foregone  concksion.  Congress  must 
approve  the  funds  to  carry  it  out.  Your  Representative  and  Senators  will 
have  a  chance  to  vote  on  it.  You  can  affect  that  decision.  Call  them. 
Write  them.  Go  to  candidates'  meetings  in  this  election  year  and 
question  them. 

The  House  and  Senate  Subcommittees  on  HUD  and  Independent 
Agencies,  and  the  full  Appropriations  Committees  will  deal  with  funds 
for  draft  registration  before  the  issue  reaches  the  floor.  Members  of  the 
Subcommittees  are: 

House:  Boland  MACh.,  Traxler  Ml,  Stokes  OH,  Bevill  AL,  Boggs 
LA,  Sabo  MN,  Stewart  IL,  Coughlin  PA,  McDade  PA,  Young  FL. 

Senate:  Proxmire  Wl  Ch.,  Stennis  MS,  Bayh  IN,  Huddleston  KY, 
Leahy  VT,  Sasser  TN,  Durkin  NH,  Mathias  MD,  BellrrK>n  OK, 
WeickerCT,  Laxalt  NV,  Schmitt  NM. 

If  any  of  these  represent  you,  make  special  efforts  to  talk  to  them 
personally  soon. 

Write  for  FCNL's  "1 980  Draft  Packet,"  available  without  charge  to 
Newsletter  subscribers. 
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THE  VIEW 

FROM  WASHINGTON 

Since  World  War  II,  U.S.  Middle  East  poli¬ 
cy  has  centered  on  maintaining  the  security 
of  Israel,  containing  Soviet  military  power 
within  its  borders,  and  assuring  access  to  oil 
for  the  West. 

After  Britain  withdrew  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  in  1971,  U.S.  policy  rested  on  two  pil¬ 
lars  —  Iran  and  Saudi  Arabia.  The  U.S. 
sought  to  build  up  Iran  as  a  regional  power 
with  surrogate  responsibility  for  thwarting 
the  Soviets  and  keeping  the  peace.  For  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  the  U.S.  utilized  sites  in  Iran  to 
monitor  Soviet  activities. 

Although  a  large  number  of  Americans 
moved  into  the  two  countries,  the  U.S.  did 
not  establish  operating  bases  in  either  Iran  or 
Saudi  Arabia.  Neither  wanted  Americans  to 
replace  the  British  as  an  imperial  presence. 

The  U.S.  sold  nearly  $21  billion  in  weap¬ 
onry  to  Iran  between  1955  and  1978  and 
$19  billion  to  Saudi  Arabia.  In  a  complex  set 
of  relationships,  Iran  maintained  troops  in 
Oman  to  block  incursions  from  South  Yem¬ 
en;  the  U.S.  funneled  most  of  its  aid  to  North 
Yemen  through  the  Saudis;  Jordan  cooperat¬ 
ed  in  training  the  Yemenis  in  the  use  of  U.S. 
weapons  and  provided  officers  on  loan  to 
assist  the  United  Arab  Emirates.  The  Iranians 
had  anticipated  rebuilding  a  number  of  Jor¬ 
danian  tanks,  at  Iranian  expense,  before  the 
collapse  of  the  Shah.  After  the  Shah  fell, 
Oman  asked  the  U.S.  for  military  assistance. 

In  the  U.S.  view,  the  overthrow  of  the  Shah 
created  a  vacuum,  which  the  Administration 
decided  to  fill  by  playing  a  more  direct  role  in 
the  area.  Discussion  of  a  new  regional  secur¬ 
ity  agreement  was  delayed,  however,  after 
the  Egyptian-lsraeli  Peace  Treaty  created  an 
uproar  in  the  Arab  world. 

In  mid-December,  before  the  invasion  of 
Afghanistan,  Pentagon  and  State  Department 
officials  began  to  explore  prospects  for  great¬ 
er  U.S.  use  of  naval  and  air  facilities  in 
Oman,  Somalia,  and  Kenya,  and,  according 
to  some  reports,  Saudi  Arabia.  Offers  of  bases 
in  Israel  and  Egypt  were  refused  at  first,  pre¬ 
sumably  because  of  Arab  sensitivities,  but 
recently  the  Administration  appears  more 
amenable  to  the  offer  of  a  base  in  the  Sinai. 

Intersecting  Interests 

In  1978,  Asst.  Secy,  of  State  Saunders 
told  Congress  that:  “many  compelling 
American  interests  intersect  ...  in  the 
Middle  East. . . . 

“The  rapid  increase  in  investable  surplus 
which  the  Arab  governments  hold  from  ac¬ 
cumulated  income  —  now  approximately 


$140  billion  —  has  added  a  new  dimension 
to  our  interests. . . .  How  these  revenues  are 
used  will  affect  the  ups  and  downs  of  the 
world  economy  and  of  the  dollar,  and  they 
can  play  a  significant  role  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  poorer  nations. .  .  .Theoil  which  has 
long  been  vital  to  our  allies  has  become  in- 


The  people  of  the  Middle  East  are  strug¬ 
gling  to  gain  control  of  their  economic,  polit¬ 
ical,  and  cultural  destinies.  The  process  of 
modernization  and  development  introduced 
by  the  West  was  accompanied  in  some  in¬ 
stances  by  massive  social  dislocation  and  the 
pushing  aside  of  Islamic  institutions  as  an 
obstacle  to  progress.  Yet  for  most  people  the 
gap  between  expectation  and  fulfillment  in¬ 
creased  rather  than  narrowed.  This  in  turn 
resulted  in  mounting  frustration  and  an  Islam¬ 
ic  revival.  “We  will  continue  to  see  an  Islam¬ 
ic  aspiration  to  reassert  identity  and  self-es¬ 
teem  through  reasserting  the  importance  of 
religion."  —  Asst.  Secy,  of  State  Saunders, 
July  26,  1979. 

“The  political  aspirations  of  many  of  the 
local  people  [in  the  Gulf  area]  are  only  just 
beginning  to  emerge,"  concludes  a  Library 
of  Congress  report. 

This  reassertion  of  cultural  and  religious 
identity,  combined  with  the  pressures  on  ex¬ 
isting  political  systems  makes  the  Middle  East 
a  very  volatile  place.  Volatility  is  increased 
by  the  availability  of  large  quantities  of  so- 


creasingly  so  to  us. . . 

“Thus,  the  Middle  East  figures  in  our  cal¬ 
culations  on  energy,  as  well  as  in  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  position  and  efforts  to 
maintain  a  stable  dollar,  in  ways  that  would 
have  been  unthinkable  ten  years  ago. . . ." 


phisticated  armaments  and  a  high  percent  of 
foreign  workers. 

Foreign  Workers 

“Development  in  the  sparsely  populated 
oil-rich  states  depends  on  skilled  and  un¬ 
skilled  labor,  both  from  poorer  states  in  the 
area  and  the  Indian  subcontinent  and  also 
from  more  developed  states.  There  are  now 
2.5  million  foreign  workers  in  the  oil-export¬ 
ing  countries.  Nearly  40%  of  the  Yemen  la¬ 
bor  force  is  working  in  Saudi  Arabia;  Egypt 
has  7%  of  its  labor  force  working  abroad; 
Jordan  has  35%  of  its  labor  force  working  in 
the  Gulf  area;  India  and  Pakistan  together 
have  nearly  one  million  workers  in  the  re¬ 
gion.  . . . 

'The  remitted  earnings  of  all  these  workers 
in  1977  were  over  $6  billion,  far  exceeding 
the  level  of  foreign  aid  provided  these  devel¬ 
oping  countries  and  clearly  their  most  impor¬ 
tant  source  of  foreign  exchange.  In  fact,  re¬ 
mittances  [from  workers]  now  dominate  any 
analysis  of  the  economics  of  non-OPEC  Arab 
states."  — Asst.  Secy.  Saunders,  1979. 
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WHAT  CAN  AMERICAN  CITIZENS  DO? 


Support: 

•  reduction  in  the  U.S.  political  presence 
in  the  Middle  East.  One  of  the  lessons  of  Iran 
is  that  when  people  begin  to  view  their  lead¬ 
ers  as  tools  of  the  U.S.,  the  consequences  will 
be  grave.  Saudi  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  the  sheik¬ 
doms  might  be  seen  by  some  of  their  people 
as  falling  within  that  category. 

•  curtailment  of  large-scale  U.S.  commer¬ 
cial  activity  in  the  Middle  East  to  reduce 
social  tensions. 

•  elimination  of  U.S.  aid  programs  that 
are  insensitive  to  cultural  and  religious  tradi¬ 
tions  or  that  polarize  wealth  and  political 
power. 

•  settlement  of  the  Arab-lsraeli  dispute  by 
negotiations  among  all  affected  parties,  in¬ 
cluding  the  PLO.  In  addition  to  assuring  Isra¬ 
el's  right  to  exist,  such  a  settlement  would 
probably  include  creation  of  a  Palestinian 
state. 

•  creation  of  an  international  tribunal  to 
judge  crimes  of  state,  such  as  those  of  the 
Shah. 

•  efforts  of  oil  producing  nations  to  slow 
production  and  conserve  reserves.  Oil 
should  be  distributed  fairly  among  all  con¬ 
servation-minded  nations,  whether  they  are 
Western  or  communist-bloc  in  ideology. 
U.S.  imports  should  be  drastically  curtailed. 

Oppose: 

•  military  intervention  by  either  the  Soviet 
Union  or  the  United  States,  whether  through 
troop  movements,  blockades,  establishment 
of  bases,  or  covert  activities. 

•  the  Brzezinski  thesis  that  the  U.S.  must 
maintain  superiority  in  the  Middle  East  be¬ 
cause  the  Soviet  Union  has  no  vital  interest 
there.  Neither  power  has  rights  in  the  area. 
The  people  of  the  Middle  East  want  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  own  interests.  The  fact  that  the 


THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL 
LEGISLATION  includes  Friends  appointed  by 
24  Friends  Yearly  Meetings  and  by  12  other 
Friends'  organizations  in  the  United  States.  Ex¬ 
pressions  of  views  in  the  FCNL  WASHING¬ 
TON  NEWSLETTER  are  guided  by  the  State¬ 
ment  of  Policy,  prepared  and  approved  by  the 
Committee.  Seeking  to  follow  the  leadings  of 
the  Spirit,  the  FCNL  speaks  for  itself  and  for 
like-minded  Friends. 


FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER.  Con¬ 
tributors  to  Middle  East  Section:  Frances 
Neely,  Julianne  Bowman.  Other  contributors 
to  this  issue:  Edward  Snyder,  Don  Reeves,  Julia 
Griffin,  Seth  Flenry,  Steven  Linscheid.  Sub¬ 
scription  price  $1 5  per  year. 


northern  tier  of  Middle  Eastern  states  shares  a 
common  border  with  the  Soviet  Union  un¬ 
doubtedly  requires  interactions  among  these 
neighbors. 

•  a  U.S.  military  alliance  with,  or  amns 
sales  to,  China.  Playing  the  "China  card"  will 


IRAN 

From  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century 
until  after  World  War  II,  Iran  was  squeezed 
between  the  imperial  interests  of  Russia  to  the 
north  and  Britain  in  India.  Oil  was  discov¬ 
ered  in  Iran  in  1908;  and  in  the  same  year, 
Britain  and  Russia  agreed  to  divide  the  coun¬ 
try  into  spheres  of  influence.  U.S.  interests  in 
Iran  intensified  after  World  War  II  because  of 
its  IbOO-mile  border  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  great  oil  fields. 

The  battle  for  control  of  Iranian  oil  reached 
a  peak  in  the  early  1 950's,  when  a  nationalist 
Islamic  political  movement  in  Iran  succeed¬ 
ed  in  compelling  the  nationalization  of  the 
Anglo-lranian  Oil  Co.  and  the  acceptance  of 
Dr.  Mohammad  Mossadeq  as  prime  minis¬ 
ter.  Great  Britain  retaliated  with  an  economic 
blockade.  The  U.S.,  fearing  the  instability  of 
the  Mossadeq  regime  might  provide  a  fertile 
field  for  Soviet  subversion,  opposed  the  new 
government.  In  August  1 953  the  government 
fell  to  a  coup  that  was  in  large  part  directed, 
funded  and  logistical ly  supported  by  the  CIA. 

The  successor  regime  was  seen  by  many 
Islamic  leaders  as  the  instrument  of  Western 
imperialism;  the  Shah,  as  illegitimate.  The 
U.S.  is  reported  to  have  helped  train  mem¬ 
bers  of  SAVAK,  the  Iranian  intelligence  and 
information  service.  The  Shah  controlled  the 
country  by  two  means  —  coercion  and  cor¬ 
ruption.  His  social  and  economic  moderni¬ 
zation  programs  improved  the  lives  of  some 
but  threatened  the  religious  convictions  of 
others.  His  weapons  purchases  were  seen  as 
a  waste  of  precious  oil  income  and  of  use 
only  to  American  strategic  objectives  in  the 
area.  The  Shah's  successors  cancelled  nearly 
$1 1  billion  of  undelivered  orders. 

Until  the  takeover  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  last 
November,  Americans  were  largely  unaware 
that  the  Iranian  revolution  was  directed 
against  a  man  who  was  perceived  as  an  agent 
of  American  imperial  policy.  There  was  no 
awareness  that  Iranians  blamed  the  U.S.  for 
the  thousands  of  political  prisoners,  the  tor¬ 
turing  in  the  Shah's  prisons,  and  the  deaths  of 
thousands  of  unarmed  civilians  in  the  revolu¬ 
tion.  Those  human  tragedies  have  now  been 


escalate  tensions  and  dangers  of  war. 

•  proposals  to  pour  military  aid  into  Paki¬ 
stan  and  build  that  nation's  dictator  into  an¬ 
other  Shah  of  Iran.  Offering  offsetting  assis¬ 
tance  to  India  would  add  new  fuel  to  smol¬ 
dering  fears  and  animosities. 


compounded  by  the  lengthy  confinement  of 
other  innocent  humans  — the  U.S.  hostages. 

Threats  of  a  naval  blockade  and  attempts 
to  isolate  Iran  and  increase  internal  turmoil 
through  a  trade  and  credit  squeeze  con¬ 
firmed  Iranian  preconceptions  and  under¬ 
mined  those  Iranians  who  were  seeking  a 
negotiated  solution.  More  recent  assertions 
that  Washington  and  Teheran  should  coor¬ 
dinate  concerns  about  Soviet  aggression 
have  been  met  with  suspicion.  Before  his 
election,  the  new  President  of  Iran,  Abdol- 
hassan  Bani  Sadr,  rejected  any  thought  of  an 
alliance  with  the  United  States.  "My  defini¬ 
tion  of  independence,"  he  said,  "is  to  be 
independent  of  both  super  powers  at  the 
same  time." 

THE  PALESTINIANS 

The  shock  of  the  Iranian  revolution  and  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  have  triggered 
Israeli  fears  of  a  resurgent  Islam  and  a  resur¬ 
gent  Soviet  Union.  To  offset  these  dangers 
Israel  hopes  to  strengthen  its  alliance  with  the 
United  States  and  encourage  the  U.S.  to  be¬ 
come  more  deeply  involved  in  the  region.  It 
also  hopes  that  the  current  emergency  will 
reduce  pressures  to  withdraw  from  the  occu¬ 
pied  territories. 

On  the  U.S.  side,  debate  has  begun  on 
whether  new  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
Palestinian  rights  in  light  of  the  Iranian- 
A%hanistan  situation. 

Who  are  the  Palestinians?  "Zionism," 
wrote  Tony  Lewis  in  the  June  1,  1978,  New 
York  Times,  "created  two  nationalisms  — 
Israeli  and  Palestinian." 

In  1947,  when  Britain  ended  its  League 
mandate  over  Palestine  west  of  the  Jordan 
River,  the  UN  General  Assembly  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  area  be  divided  into  two 
states  of  approximately  equal  size;  one  for 
Jews  and  one  for  Palestinian  Arabs.  The  Arab 
states  resisted  partition  and  went  to  war  after 
the  Jewish  Agency  unilateralJy  declared  the 
independence  of  Israel. 

The  fruits  of  war  were  won  by  the  Israelis; 
80%  of  Palestine  has  been  incorporated  into 

more 
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the  Jewish  state  and  Israel  has  occupied  the 
remaining  20%  since  1967.  Three-quarters 
of  a  million  Palestinians  were  displaced  in 
1947-1948,  and  another  400,000  in  1967. 
Today  there  are  nearly  four  million  Palestin¬ 
ians  scattered  throughout  the  Middle  East 
and  beyond.  They  dominate  the  economy  of 
Jordan,  fill  key  positions  in  Syria,  form  the 
professional  backbone  of  oil  states  like  Ku¬ 
wait,  and  provide  a  pool  of  cheap  labor  for 
several  nations.  Those  in  Gaza,  Syria,  and 
Lebanon  are  stateless. 

The  PLO 

In  1964,  Egypt  and  other  Arab  countries 
encouraged  the  founding  of  the  Palestinian 
Liberation  Organization,  dedicated  to  the 
recovery  of  Palestine. 

The  PLO  is  an  umbrella  organization  rep¬ 
resenting,  at  various  times,  between  five  and 
ten  different  military  groups  and  another  fif¬ 
teen  civilian  groups  of  widely  varying  size 
and  political  persuasion.  The  PLO  was  offi¬ 
cially  recognized  as  the  sole  legitimate  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Palestinian  people  by  the 
Arab  League  in  October  1 974. 

The  military  arm  of  the  PLO,  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Army  (PLA),  has  about  10,000 
soldiers  in  its  regular  army.  In  addition,  the 
guerrilla  organizations  that  take  part  in  PLO 
political  activities  have  their  own  armies  not 
subject  to  PLO  or  PLA  control. 


"There  isn't  any  single  step  that  the  UnKed 
States  could  take  that  would  be  more  impor¬ 
tant  in  resisting  Soviet  expansionism  in  that 
area  of  the  world  than  to  solve  the  Palestin¬ 
ian  question.  That's  the  single  most  impor¬ 
tant  thing  we  can  do.  It  is  more  important,  in 
my  judgment,  than  any  of  the  military  steps. 
But  I  don't  think  there  is  a  sufficient  recogni¬ 
tion  of  that  linkage  yet  in  Congress,  perhaps 

not  in  the  Executive  Branch." 

—Rep.  Lee  Hamilton  IN,  Chair,  House  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Subcmte.  on  the  Middle  East, 
as  quoted  in  Mideast  Observer,  Feb.  1, 
1980. 


Since  the  1 967  war,  Arafat's  group  within 
the  PLO  has  developed  an  interim  goal  —  the 
creation  of  a  Palestinian  state  on  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza.  This  stance  puts  special 
strains  on  the  650,000  Palestinians  in  Leba¬ 
non  and  Syria,  who  stand  little  chance  of 
being  relocated. 

The  ultimate  goal  appears  to  remain  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  democratic,  secular  state  in  all  of 
Palestine  for  Jews,  Christians,  and  Muslims. 

The  lengthy  impasse  between  the  Israelis 
and  the  PLO  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
neither  wants  to  neogtiate  with  the  other.  The 
Israelis  consider  the  PLO  an  organization  of 


murderers  and  do  not  want  to  return  any 
territory  to  them. 

The  United  States  has  promised  Israel  that 
it  won't  negotiate  with,  or  recognize,  the 
PLO  until  the  PLO  accepts  UN  Res.  242, 
which  affirms  Israel's  right  to  exist.  The  PLO 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  it  would  accept 
an  amended  242  which  also  recognizes  the 
Palestinians'  right  to  self-determination. 

More  than  1 00  countries  have  recognized 
the  PLO.  It  has  had  full  observer  status  at  the 
United  Nations  since  1974. 

EGYPTIAN-ISRAELI  PEACE 

On  March  26,  1979,  Egypt  and  Israel 
signed  a  treaty  ending  their  part  of  the  30- 
year  Arab-lsraeli  war.  The  treaty  provided  for 
Israeli  withdrawal  from  the  Sinai  Peninsula 
in  three  years,  and  for  opening  negotiations 
on  the  future  of  the  West  Bank  and  the  Gaza 
Strip.  A  UN  force  was  to  patrol  a  buffer  zone 
between  Egyptian-lsraeli  forces  during  with¬ 
drawal  and  the  international  boundary  after 
withdrawal  is  completed. 

The  United  States,  as  sponsor,  agreed  to 
provide  arms,  money,  and  resources  to  help 
Egypt  and  Israel  implement  the  treaty;  to 
guarantee  Egyptian  compliance;  to  assure  a 
supply  of  oil  for  Israel  if  the  Israelis  cannot 
acquire  oil  on  the  world  market;  and  to  be 


involved  in  the  West  Bank/Gaza  negotia¬ 
tions. 

It  was  assumed  that  Jordan  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Palestinian  Arabs  living  in  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  would  join  the  negotia¬ 
tions  for  a  self-governing  authority  in  the  oc¬ 
cupied  territories  and  that  those  negotiations 
would  be  completed  in  one  year's  time. 

All  Arab  states  except  Oman  refused  to 
cooperate.  They  objected  to  Egypt's  presum¬ 
ing  to  negotiate  on  behalf  of  the  Palestinians. 
They  resented  Egypt's  accepting  the  Israeli 
position  that  only  non-PLO  Palestinians 
were  welcome  at  the  negotiating  table.  The 
Arabs  wanted  full  Israeli  withdrawal  from  the 
territories  occupied  in  1 967,  including  East 
Jerusalem. 

The  Soviets,  who  had  been  shut  out  of  the 
peace  talks,  said  the  Egyptian-lsraeli  treaty 
would  delay  the  comprehensive  settlement 
to  which  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviets  had  com¬ 
mitted  themselves  in  a  Joint  Communique  in 
1 977 .  They  threatened  to  veto  any  attempt  to 
extend  the  mandate  of  UN  supervisory  forces 
already  in  the  Sinai.  They  said  that  extension 
might  be  interpreted  as  an  endorsement  of 
the  bilateral  treaty. 

Since  an  international  presence  was  not 
possible,  the  U.S.  agreed  to  take  over  moni¬ 
toring  responsibility. 

more 
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This  monitoring  assignment  has  been  giv¬ 
en  to  the  200  U.S.  civilians  who  were  sent  to 
the  Sinai  in  1975  to  help  operate  an  early 
warning  system  in  the  UN-controlled  buffer 
zone.  Monitoring  includes  extensive  aerial 
photography  and  inspection  tours.  The 
American  presence  is  to  terminate  when  Isra¬ 
el  completes  its  withdrawal  in  April  1 982.  At 
that  time,  peacekeeping  duties  will  hopefully 
be  assumed  by  a  UN  or  other  multinational 
force.  House  and  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Cmtes.  have  expressed  concern  over  the  pos- 
siblity  of  the  U.S  becoming  permanently  in¬ 
volved  on  the  Egyptian-lsraeli  border. 

A  high  level  of  military  costs  is  attached  to 
the  treaty.  Israel  has  received  more  than  $2 
billion  in  U.S  military  credits  to  help  upgrade 
its  military  forces  and  another  $800  million 
in  grants  to  relocate  two  air  bases  from  the 
Sinai.  Egypt  received  $1.5  billion  in  credits. 
Both  nations  hope  to  continue  receiving 
large  sums.  The  Administration  is  asking 
Congress  to  approve  $1.2  billion  for  Israel 
in  FY81,  and  at  least  $351  millions  for 
Egypt. 

Autonomy  Talks 

The  West  Bank/Gaza  autonomy  negotia¬ 
tions  have  not  produced  "a  damn  thing," 
according  to  Robert  Strauss,  former  Special 
Ambassador  for  the  Middle  East.  Neither  Jor¬ 
dan  nor  the  Palestinians  on  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza  have  been  willing  to  participate. 
Palestinians  in  the  occupied  territories  do  not 
consider  themselves  authorized  to  represent 
all  Palestinians.  Furthermore,  there  is  oppo¬ 
sition  to  Israel's  definition  of  autonomy.  Isra¬ 
el  wants  to  limit  Palestinian  self-determina¬ 
tion  to  local  affairs.  Israel  would  retain  sover¬ 
eignty  over  the  land  and  the  water  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  settle  jews  in  the  area. 

Israel's  policy  of  establishing  Jewish  settle¬ 
ments  on  occupied  land  is  bitterly  feared  and 
resented  by  the  Arabs  and  widely  criticized 
by  the  international  community.  According 
to  the  United  States,  the  settlements  violate 
international  law,  abridge  the  Camp  David 
Agreements,  and  are  obstacles  to  peace. 

LEBANON 

Lebanon  is  the  current  Arab-lsraeli  battle¬ 
field.  The  struggle  for  power  by  various 
Christian  and  Muslim  sects  erupted  into  civil 
war  in  1 975.  It  became,  in  the  view  of  some, 
A  Middle  East  war  by  proxy,  involving  the 
PLO,  the  Israelis,  and  a  Syrian  force  which 
was  later  expanded  into  an  Arab  Deterrent 
Force  to  keep  the  peace  and  possibly  to 
weaken  the  PLO  and  block  a  PLO-dominat- 
ed  Lebanon. 

The  1 8-month  civil  war  took  60,000  lives, 
displaced  thousands  of  people,  and  ruined 
the  Lebanese  economy.  It  is  estimated  that 


the  PLO  lost  half  its  fighting  force  in  the 
conflict. 

The  civil  war  supposedly  ended  in  the  fall 
of  1976,  but  southern  Lebanon  has  re¬ 
mained  a  battlefield,  with  virtually  no  au¬ 
thority  or  law  and  order. 

Israeli  Invasion 

Israeli  tanks,  artillery,  and  ground  units 
have  moved  back  and  forth  across  the  line, 
either  in  retaliation  for  terrorist  attacks  on 
Israel  or  in  support  of  Lebanese  Christian 
guerrillas.  U.S.-supplied  Israeli  jets  have 
bombed  northern  Lebanon.  When  Israel  in¬ 
vaded  southern  Lebanon  in  March  1978,  the 
United  States  pushed  for  adoption  of  a  UN 
Security  Council  resolution  calling  for  with¬ 
drawal  of  Israeli  forces  and  formation  of  a 
UN  force  to  help  re-establish  the  authority  of 
the  Lebanese  government.  Before  the  UN 
Interim  Force  (UNIFIL)  could  assume  its  du¬ 
ties  —  only  two  to  three  days  later  — 
250,000  people  were  homeless. 

UNIFIL  has  been  forced  to  operate  under 
difficult  and  dangerous  conditions.  "Israeli- 
supported  militiamen,"  says  the  Dept,  of 
State,  "employing  armor  and  artillery,  have 
posed  the  most  serious  and  sustained  chal¬ 
lenge  to  UNIFIL's  authority.  . . .  They  have 
continued  to  try  to  encroach  upon  UNIFIL's 
area  of  operations.  They  have  shelled  UNI¬ 
FIL's  headquarters,  kidnaprped  UNIFIL  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  denied  UNIFIL  freedom  of 
movement." 


The  15  million  people  of  Afghanistan  are 
victims  of  power  politics.  Americans  must 
not  allow  sorrow  for  their  plight  to  be  trans¬ 
lated  by  the  U.S.  government  into  justifica¬ 
tion  of  military  expansionism. 

Those  who  fear  that  the  invasion  of  Af¬ 
ghanistan  marks  the  beginning  of  a  Soviet 
march  to  the  Persian  Gulf  should  be  remind¬ 
ed  that: 

•  Since  Tsarist  times,  Russia  has  been  a 
competitor  for  influence  in  this  traditionally 
neutral  buffer  along  its  southern  border. 

•  The  Soviet  government  supported  Af¬ 
ghanistan  in  its  war  for  independence  from 
Great  Britain  in  1919. 

•  It  has  been  Afghanistan's  major  trading 
partner  and  primary  source  of  economic  and 
military  assistance.  According  to  Soviet 
sources,  Soviet-built  plants  provided  25%  of 
A^hanistan's  industrial  output  in  1977.  The 
Soviets  developed  A^hanistan's  natural  gas 
industry,  which  suprplies  some  three  billion 
cubic  meters  of  gas  per  year  to  the  Soviet 
Union  via  a  Soviet-built  pipeline. 


The  U.S.  has  tried  to  be  evenhanded  in 
condemning  terrorist  attacks  on  Israel  a  xJ 
Israel's  policy  of  "artillery  shelling  and  pre¬ 
emptive  attacks  on  Lebanese  towns,  villages, 
and  refugee  camps."  On  three  occasions  the 
State  Department  has  concluded  that  Israel 
"may"  have  violated  its  agreement  rxjt  to  use 
U.S.-supplied  weapons  outside  of  Israel. 
Shipments  have  not  been  blocked,  however, 
as  neither  the  President  nor  Congress  has 
been  willing  to  state  unambiguously  that  a 
violation  has  occurred. 

Country-wide  reconstruction  costs  have 
been  estimated  at  more  than  $7  billion  by  the 
Lebanese  government.  The  U.S.  has  supplied 
some  disaster  and  humanitarian  relief,  as 
well  as  military  aid,  but  further  ecoixxnic 
assistance  is  said  to  depend  upon  a  "fully 
articulated  reconstruction  program." 


ACCOMMODATING  TO 
CHANGE 

U.S.  allies  seem  much  rrxMe  willing  than 
the  U.S.  to  accommodate  to  the  goals  of 
the  people  of  the  Middle  East.  Greater 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
views  of  these  allies,  since  their  futures 
are  also  affected  by  U.S.  decisions. 

In  1977,  oil  imports  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  constituted  only  8%  of  U.S.  energy 
consumption,  compared  to  32%  of  Wes¬ 
tern  European  consumption  and  53%  of 
Japan's. 


•  Although  the  Soviet  Union  was  a  clear 
beneficiary  of  the  April  1 978  Marxist  coup  in 
A^hanistan,  Moscow  reportedly  tried  to 
slow  the  ruthless  modernization  program  in¬ 
itiated  by  the  new  government.  This  program 
was  bitterly  opposed  by  many  Muslims  and 
fueled  the  growth  of  a  nationalist  guerrilla 
movement  in  the  countryside.  Moscow  may 
have  feared  that  its  protegees  would  be  re¬ 
placed  by  an  anti-Soviet  Islamic  government. 
Such  an  outcome  could  be  frightening,  sirKe 
it  might  create  unrest  among  the  approxi¬ 
mately  50  million  Muslim  inhabitants  of  the 
Soviet  Central  Asian  Republics. 

The  above  listing  may  contain  data  not 
covered  in  local  newspapers.  It  is  offered  to 
encourage  more  thoughtful  analysis  of  the 
goals  and  motivations  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  to  stimulate  thinking  on  how  to  discour¬ 
age  future  aggression  by  any  nation.  It  would 
be  a  major  step  forward  if  all  104  countries 
who  supported  the  General  Assembly  reso¬ 
lution  on  A^hanistan  started  practicing  what 
the  resolution  preaches:  that  the  "political 
independence"  of  any  state  should  not  be 
violated  "on  any  pretext  whatsoever." 


VIEWS  OF  AFGHANISTAN 
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Middle  East  countries  receive  about  50 
percent  of  U.S.  bilateral  and  technical  eco¬ 
nomic  aid.  This  aid  is  channeled  through  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID),  a  branch  of  the  International  Develop¬ 
ment  Cooperation  Agency.  As  in  many  U.S. 
aid  programs,  much  of  the  money  filters  back 
to  the  U.S.  through  purchases  of  goods  and 
services. 

The  region  is  also  the  largest  recipient  of 
agricultural  products  grants  and  credit  sales 
through  PL  480  —  Food  for  Peace.  Distribu¬ 
tion  of  foodstuffs  is  handled  through  the  U.S 
Dept,  of  Agriculture  with  decisions  on  recipi¬ 
ents  being  made  in  the  State  Dept. 

The  percentage  of  nonmilitary  assistance 


The  UN  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for 
Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East 
(UNRWA)  —  a  temporary  agency  of  the  UN 
—  was  mandated  in  1 950  to  provide  services 
to  "persons  or  the  descendents  of  persons 
whose  normal  residence  was  Palestine  for  a 
minimum  of  two  years  preceding  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict  and  who  as  a  result  of  that 
conflict,  lost  both  their  homes  and  their  live¬ 
lihood." 

Funded  by  voluntary  contributions, 
UNRWA  provides  health,  education,  and  re¬ 
lief  services  to  over  1.7  million  registered 
Palestinians  in  Jordan,  Lebanon,  Syria,  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip. 

Education  is  the  top  priority  of  U  NRWA.  It 
is  perceived  as  providing  an  immediate  op¬ 
portunity  for  refugees  and  their  children  to 
better  themselves.  Emphasis  is  on  general 
education  at  the  elementary  and  intermedi¬ 
ate  levels.  In  FY70-73  the  U.S.  gave  addition¬ 
al  funds  to  continue  and  expand  this  empha¬ 
sis  on  education. 

UNRWA's  health  services  include  general 
outpatient  care,  pre-and  post-natal  care,  in¬ 
fant  care,  rehydration  clinics  for  malnour¬ 
ished  children  with  dysentery  and  diarrhea, 
dental  care,  and  special  services  for  patients 
with  such  problems  as  tuberculosis,  heart 
trouble  and  diabetes. 

Relief  services  provide  basic  rations  of 
flour,  oil,  rice  and  sugar  to  qualified  refugees. 

UNRWA  is  plagued  by  lack  of  funding.  In 
1978  pledges  to  the  agency  fell  $27  million 
short  of  their  $139.8  million  budget.  As  a 
consequence  UNRWA  has  had  to  reduce 
services.  In  1978,  UNRWA  health  services 
budget  in  Syria  was  $60,000  for  medicine 
and  supplies  for  some  190,000  refugees. 


to  the  region  has  increased  sharply  over  the 
last  few  years  as  the  U.S.  has  tried  to  gain 
support  for  an  Arab-lsraeli  peace  settlement. 

Egypt  -  loans  and  grants 

•  FY46-78  $2765  million 

•  FY81  $  750  million  proposed 

•  FY81  $274.2  million  PL  480 

Roughly  one-third  of  U.S.  economic  aid 
helps  finance  imports.  Capital  development 
projects  include  power  plants,  cement 
plants,  urban  water  and  sewers,  grain  stor¬ 
age,  telecommunications  and  textiles. 

Israel  -  loans  and  grants 

•  FY46-78  $3352  million 

•  FY81  $  785  million  proposed 


Daily  rations  have  been  reduced  from  1500 
calories  to  600  to  700  calories. 

Because  of  concern  for  the  legitimacy  of 
refugee  registration  rolls,  a  ceiling  was 
placed  on  the  total  amount  of  rations  in 
1961,  thus  limiting  the  number  of  recipients. 
In  Jordan  alone  in  1 978,  385,000  children 
were  registered  for  agency  services  but  could 
not  receive  rations. 

Although  current  lists  are  inaccurate  due 
to  deaths,  refugees  moving,  false  registra¬ 
tions  etc.,  the  amount  of  aid  available  for 
each  refugee  is  very  small.  Host  governments 
oppose  rectifying  the  rolls.  They  feel  it  would 
create  hostility  among  the  refugees  and  pose 
a  security  problem. 

Host  countries  feel  the  UNRWA  presence 
is  a  positive  one.  John  Tanner,  the  UNRWA 
field  director  in  Jordan,  said,  "It  is  necessary 
to  refute  an  allegation  which  is  repeatedly 
leveled  against  the  agency  —  that  UNRWA, 
by  virtue  of  its  existence  and  operations,  has 
helped  delay  a  solution  to  the  Palestinian 
question.  It  has  not.  It  has  reduced  human 
suffering  and  given  other  authorities  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  seek  the  necessary  political  solu¬ 
tion.  They  have  not  so  far  been  successful, 
but  until  a  political  solution  is  reached, 
UNRWA's  work  remains  essential." 

In  the  last  few  years  (he  U.S.  has  held  its 
payments  to  $52  million  and  has  joined  in 
pressuring  OPEC  to  increase  its  contribu¬ 
tions.  Since  1979  $9.5  million  of  U.S  contri¬ 
butions  to  UNRWA  have  been  contingent 
upon  the  same  amount  from  OPEC. 

Larger  U.S.  contributions  are  needed  to 
assure  that  refugees  are  adequately  trained 
and  nurtured  so  they  can  find  a  place  for 
themselves  in  the  larger  community. 


A  1 0  million  gallon  per  day  desalting  plant 
in  Ashdod  is  being  constructed  as  a  joint 
project.  A  second  project  provides  financing 
for  housing  to  below-median-income  peo¬ 
ple.  A  high  percentage  of  aid  funds  are  not 
project-oriented  but  are  used  by  the  Israeli 
government  as  it  sees  fit  to  bolster  the 
economy. 

Jordan  -  loans  and  grants 

•  FY46-78  $1059  million 

•  FY81  $  50  million  proposed 

The  Jordanian  government's  highest  prior¬ 
ity  is  to  develop  the  Jordan  Valley.  Projects 
include  irrigation,  transportation,  public  util¬ 
ities,  social  services  and  agricultural  pro¬ 
grams.  FY81  appropriations  will  be  used  to 
fund  construction  of  the  Maqarin  Dam  — 
which  would  harness  the  Yarmouk  River  for 
agricultural  development. 

Lebanon  -  loans  and  grants 

•  FY46-78  $  98  million 

•  FY81  $  7  million  proposed 

Aid  to  Lebanon  is  channeled  largely 
through  private  voluntary  organizations.  By 
far  the  most  money  has  been  earmarked  for 
the  repair  and  reconstruction  of  shelter  for 
below  median-income  households  —  partic¬ 
ularly  in  southern  Lebanon. 

Syria  -  loans  and  grants 

•  FY46-78  $  353  million 

•  FY81  $  5  million  proposed 

AID  projects  have  been  particularly  slow- 
moving  in  Syria.  None  of  the  capital  devel¬ 
opment  projects  approved  since  1975  has 
been  implemented.  Syrian  and  U.S  officials 
have  had  to  learn  to  do  business  with  one 
another.  Because  U.S.  aid  has  not  been  util¬ 
ized  and  because  Syria  has  not  been  helpful 
to  the  U.S.  in  the  Arab-lsraeli  peace  process, 
it  has  been  difficult  to  gain  Congressional 
approval  for  further  aid. 

North  Yemen  -  loans  and  grants 

•  FY46-78  $  68  million 

•  FY81  $  16.4  million  proposed 

AID  projects  for  FY81  include  resource 
development,  support  for  local  development 
initiatives,  and  training  of  health  care  and 
education  workers. 

Occupied  territories  -  grants 

•  FY81  $  3  million  proposed 

AID  does  not  have  a  permanent  presence 
in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza.  U.S.  assistance 
of  $3  million  annually  has  been  channeled 
through  U.S.  private  voluntary  organizations 
with  long  experience  in  the  area.  These  or¬ 
ganizations  work  directly  with  the  Palestin¬ 
ians. 


Relief  for  the  Palestinians 
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SENATE  CMTE.  REPORTS  CRIMINAL  CODE,  DEATH  PENALTY 


After  eight  years,  Congress  is  closer  than 
ever  before  to  final  passage  of  a  bill  to  revise 
and  codify  federal  criminal  law.  In  1978,  S. 
1437  passed  the  Senate  but  died  in  the 
House  Judiciary  Cmte.  This  session,  bills 
have  been  introduced  in  both  committees. 
The  result  could  be  floor  votes  in  both 
houses. 

The  Senate  bill  (S.  1722,  sponsored  by 
Sens.  Kennedy  MA,  Thurmond  SC,  Hatch 
UT,  DeConcini  AZ,  Simpson  WY)  was  re¬ 
ported  from  the  Judiciary  Cmte.  Dec.  4.  It  is  a 
redraft  of  the  1 978  version  and  preserves  that 
bill's  considerable  accomplishment  in  sim¬ 
plifying  the  law.  For  instance,  the  dozens  of 
"culpable  states  of  mind"  currently  in  federal 


states.  S.  1 1 4  was  reported  from  the  Judiciary 
Cmte.,  without  separate  hearings  or  debate, 
immediately  after  the  vote  on  the  code. 

Letter  to  the  Senate 

While  recognizing  the  achievement  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  comprehensive  revision  of  the 
criminal  code,  FCNL  cannot  endorse  S.  1 722 
in  its  present  form.  In  a  letter  to  the  Senate 
membership  we  oppose  enactment  of  S.  1 1 4 
in  any  form  and  call  for  defeat  of  S.  1722, 
"unless  it  is  substantially  amended  on  the 
floor  to  provide  greater  protection  for  those 
who  hold  unpopular  views,  and  more  hu¬ 
mane  treatment  of  offenders."  Among  the 
points  raised  are  the  following: 


but  also,  under  certain  circumstances,  the 
advocacy  of  such  refusal. 

•  The  right  of  peaceful  public  demonstra¬ 
tion  is  threatened  by  several  of  the  bill's  pro¬ 
visions.  The  riot  offenses,  among  others,  are 
too  broadly  defined;  they  could  encourage 
dragnet  arrests,  sweeping  up  bystanders  arxi 
non-violent  participants. 

•  The  sentencing  provisions  of  S.  1 722 
provide  no  encouragement  for  the  use  of 
alternatives  to  incarceration. 

House  Action 

A  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  chaired 
by  Rep.  Drinan  MA  has  now  completed  a 
code  reform  package  (H.R.  6233)  which 
does  not  depend  so  heavily  on  work  done  by 
previous  Congresses.  The  current  draft  of  its 
bill  seems  to  avoid  many  of  the  civil  liberties 
problems  of  the  Senate  version. 

The  House  provisions  relevant  to  the  draft 
and  military  counseling  are  improved  in 
some  instances  over  the  Senate  bill;  but  this 
advantage  is  offset  by  the  absence  of  at  least 
one  crucial  definition,  that  of  "incite."  The 
section  on  evading  military  or  alternative  ser¬ 
vice  includes  a  defense  protecting  persons 
who  refuse  to  perform  alternative  service 
"solely  because  of  a  bona  fide  religious  be¬ 
lief."  We  urged  the  subcommittee  to  include 
non-registrants  in  this  provision  and  to 
broaden  the  standard  to  cover  all  those  act¬ 
ing  out  of  deep  religious  or  conscientious 
conviction. 


YOUR  LETTERS  TO  SENATORS  NEEDED 

S.  1722  is  scheduled  to  reach  the  floor  in  early  March,  but  could  be  delayed  by  Sen. 
Kennedy's  run  for  the  Presidency.  Proponents  of  the  death  penalty  may  push  for  adoption  of  S. 
1 1 4  soon  or  may  hold  back  in  the  hope  of  attaching  it  to  the  code. 

In  1 978,  Senate  floor  amendments  made  the  code  revision  bill  more  restrictive.  Your  letters 
can  help  prevent  this  and  encourage  acceptance  of  improvements  in  this  year's  bill.  Prelimin¬ 
ary  lobbying  efforts  indicate  that  many  Senators  are  willing  to  take  a  more  in-depth  look  at 
code  revision  than  they  did  in  1 978,  and  some  who  voted  for  S.  1 437  may  vote  against  S. 
1 722.  Senate  votes  against  this  bill  on  civil  liberties  grounds  can  send  a  helpful  message  to  the 
House  and  to  the  conference  committee. 

If  your  Representative  is  on  the  House  Judiciary  Cmte.,  encourage  him  or  her  to  give  H.R. 
6233  the  careful  consideration  which  a  codification  of  the  criminal  law  deserves.  Mention 
your  specific  concerns.  Otherwise,  your  Representative  should  hear  from  you  when  the 
Judiciary  Cmte.  reports  its  bill. 


criminal  law  are  reduced  to  four.  Provisions 
affecting  civil  liberties  are  improved  over 
previous  bills  and,  in  some  cases,  over  exist¬ 
ing  law. 

Nevertheless,  many  of  the  same  problems 
found  in  earlier  versions  remain  in  S.  1 722.  It 
creates  new  crimes  and  broadens  federal  jur¬ 
isdiction  in  ways  which  threaten  the  exercise 
of  basic  political  rights.  It  attempts  reforms, 
particularly  in  sentencing  rules,  which  are 
likely  to  complicate  existing  problems  rather 
than  solve  them.  It  preserves  features  of  the 
criminal  law,  especially  regarding  conscien¬ 
tious  protest,  which  should  be  repealed. 

S.  1 722  does  not  contain  a  death  penalty 
provision.  In  order  to  forestall  addition  of 
such  language.  Sen.  Kennedy  as  Judiciary 
Cmte.  chairman  agreed  last  spring  not  to 
block  consideration  of  a  separate  death  pen¬ 
alty  bill.  That  bill,  S.  1 14,  is  designed  to  bring 
federal  procedure  into  line  with  the  1976 
Supreme  Court  decision  legalizing  the  death 
penalty  under  certain  conditions.  It  would 
bring  back  capital  punishment  for  eight 
crimes  and  would  increase  the  momentum 
behind  the  return  to  the  death  penalty  in  the 


•  The  bill  retains  the  criminal  penalties  for 
failure  to  register  for  the  draft. 

•  The  sections  on  evading  and  obstruct¬ 
ing  military  service  and  "hindering  law  en¬ 
forcement"  criminalize  not  only  the  consci¬ 
entious  refusal  to  cooperate  with  the  military 

NICARAGUAN  AID 

In  mid-November  the  Administration  in¬ 
troduced  a  $75  million  aid  package  to  help 
Nicaragua  overcome  the  hunger  and  eco¬ 
nomic  instability  which  resulted  from  the  43- 
year  regime  of  repression  under  the  Somoza 
family  and  the  ensuing  civil  war.  The  pack¬ 
age,  in  the  form  of  a  supplemental  budgetary 
request,  would  provide  $5  million  in  short¬ 
term  emergency  relief  and  $70  million  for 
public  and  private  long-term  reconstruction 
efforts. 

On  January  29,  the  Senate  passed  S.  201 2, 
the  authorizations  bill,  55-34.  House  floor 
action  is  expected  during  February  (H.R. 
6081). 


Sentencing  provisions  in  the  House  bill 
provide  for  use  of  restitution  orders  in  some 
cases,  but  the  overall  approach  to  sentencing 
remains  based  on  retribution  and  gives  limit¬ 
ed  scope  to  non-prison  sanctions. 

H.R.  6233  is  scheduled  to  be  taken  up  by 
the  full  Judiciary  Cmte.  next  month. 

BILL  IN  TROUBLE 

There  is  concern  that  the  House  may  not 
pass  the  bill.  Many  Members  question  send¬ 
ing  U.S.  reconstruction  aid  to  a  leftist  govern¬ 
ment,  despite  evidence  that  the  coalition 
government  is  moderate  and  broadly  repre¬ 
sentative  of  most  political  viewpoints.  In  ad 
dition,  some  Members  are  critical  of  Nicara¬ 
gua's  recent  decision  to  abstain  on  the  UN 
vote  condemning  the  USSR's  intervention  in 
Afghanistan.  Budget  constraints  could  also 
serve  as  an  excuse  for  a  negative  vote. 

Urge  your  Representative  to  support  the 
aid  prackage  when  it  comes  to  the  floor.  Stress 
the  magnitude  of  human  need  and  the  com¬ 
mitment  of  the  Nicaraguan  government  to 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  people. 
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SOVIET  GRAIN  EMBARGO:  Reserves,  Food  Aid,  and  Gasohol 


Following  the  announcement  of  an  em¬ 
bargo  on  shipment  of  grain  to  the  USSR  on 
January  4,  FCNL  appealed  to  President  Car¬ 
ter  and  Congress  to  establish  a  Food  Security 
Reserve.  In  a  January  8  letter  to  Carter,  co¬ 
signed  by  the  Interreligious  Task  Force  on 
U.S.  Food  Policy  and  Bread  for  the  World, 
we  urged  the  setting  up  of  a  reserve  of  4 
million  metric  tons  (mmt)  of  wheat  to  back¬ 
stop  the  P.L.  480  program. 

During  the  last  grain  crisis,  food  aid  under 
the  P.L.  480  dropped  from  9  mmt  in  1 972  to 
3.3  mmt  in  1974.  Reduced  food  aid  ship¬ 
ments  occurred  at  the  same  time  that  grain 
prices  tripled.  The  "poorest  of  the  poor"  bore 
the  greatest  hardship.  A  Food  Security  Re¬ 
serve  would  match  almost  exactly  the  3.7 
mmt  of  cancelled  wheat  shipments  to  the 
USSR.  Putting  it  into  a  reserve  would  also 
help  keep  the  brunt  of  the  grain  embargo 
from  falling  primarily  on  the  farmers  through 
depressed  grain  prices. 

The  Administration  has  endorsed  a  Food 
Security  Reserve,  as  have  Reps.  Gilman  NY 
and  McHugh  NY,  and  Sen.  McGovern  SD. 
Your  Senators  and  Representative  should 
know  of  your  support  for  the  reserve.  Urge 
them  toward  early  action  to  take  advantage 
of  the  "newly  found"  supply  of  grain  created 
by  the  Soviet  embargo. 


FOREIGN  AID  BILL  STALLED 

H.R.  4473,  the  Foreign  Aid  Appropriations 
bill  for  FY80,  remains  stalled  in  conference 
committee  over  issues  of  aid  restrictions  and 
funding  levels  of  both  bilateral  and  multilat¬ 
eral  aid  programs.  Action  is  expected  during 
Februan'. 


". . .  we  have  substantial  reservations 
about  unilateral  economic  sanctions  by  any 
country  . . .  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
supported  sanctions  when  they  have  been  of 
a  truly  international  character . . . 

"We  are  not  persuaded  that  denying  1 7 
million  tons  of  grain  to  the  USSR  need  lead 
to  an  increase  in  malnutrition  among  the 
Russian  people.  We  do,  however,  fear  that 
withholding  grain  unilaterally  from  the  Sovi¬ 
et  Union  may  set  a  dangerous  precedent  for 
using  U.S.  foodstuffs  as  a  political  weapon 


"U.S.  foodstuffs  should  be  made  available 
generously  to  meet  human  need  through  the 
P.L.  480  program,  wherever  it  can  be  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  the  food  will  reach  needy  peo¬ 
ple  or  will  further  longer-range  development 
objectives . . . 

". . .  we  are  wary  of  a  headlong,  long-term 
commitment  to  alcohol  production  from 
grain." 

—  from  a  Jan.  8  letter  to  Pres.  Carter  from  FCNL, 
the  Interreligious  Task  Force  on  U.S.  Food  Policy, 
and  Bread  for  the  World. 


INDIAN  LAND  CLAIMS 


The  statute  of  limitations  for  the  federal 
government  to  file  land  claims  compensa¬ 
tions  su  its  on  behalf  of  Native  Americans  wi  1 1 
expire  April  1,  1980,  unless  extended  by 
Congress  (S.2222,  Melcher  MT). 

The  original  statute  was  passed  by  Con¬ 
gress  in  1966  to  finish  settling  all  pre-1966 
Indian  tribal  claims  which  seek  cash  pay¬ 
ments  for  lands  damaged,  used  without  the 
Indian  owner's  permission,  or  acquired  illeg¬ 
ally.  In  order  to  do  this,  a  deadline  was  set 
limiting  the  time  in  which  the  United  States, 
in  fulfilling  its  trust  responsibility  to  Indians, 
could  sue  third  parties  for  such  infringements 
upon  the  property  of  Native  Americans. 

The  statute  does  not  apply  to  suits  filed  by 
tribes  in  order  to  regain  title  to  lands  by  prov¬ 
ing  that  their  original  title  has  never  legally 
been  extinguished  (e.g.,  as  in  Maine). 

Although  the  initial  deadline  (1972)  has 
already  been  extended  twicer  the  Depart¬ 


ment  of  the  Interior  has  said  that  literally 
thousands  of  potential  claims  may  not  even 
be  identified  yet. 

In  December,  1979,  the  Senate  Select 
Cmte.  on  Indian  Affairs  held  hearings  on  ex¬ 
tending  the  April  1  deadline.  Witnesses  testi¬ 
fied  that  insufficient  funding  and  lack  of 
personnel  have  been  partly  to  blame  for  the 
inability  of  the  government  to  complete  the 
task.  Also  blamed  was  the  absence  of  a  sys¬ 
tematic  approach  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  According  to  one  witness,  only  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  extension  has  the  size  of  the  task 
been  recognized,  and  a  structure  devel¬ 
oped  for  investigating  and  processing  the 
claims  in  a  thorough  and  orderly  manner. 

Your  letters  are  needed  now  to  support 
Senate  bill  2222  to  extend  this  deadline  until 
Dec.  31,  1984.  More  time  alone  will  not 
ensure  that  these  remaining  cases  will  be 
properly  investigated  and  processed.  Ade¬ 
quate  funding  and  support  staff  will  be  need¬ 
ed  as  well  to  complete  these  claims  cases. 
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YOUR  TAXES  FOR  WAR 

FCNL's  March  newsletter  will  analyze 
Pres.  Carter's  proposed  FY81  budget  in 
light  of  our  priorities.  For  the  advance 
information  of  readers  who  are  preparing 
1 979  federal  income  tax  returns  and  want 
to  know  how  much  of  this  tax  will  be 
spent  for  military-related  purposes,  our 
calculations  show: 

32.6%  for  current  military  spending 
16.5%  for  cost  of  past  wars  (veterans, 
war-related  interest  on  national 
debt) 


49.1%  total 
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